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He is classical rather than medieval, a drunken bac-
chanal rather than an incarnate Vice. The description
of him is disgusting enough, and savours nothing of
the purity which marks other portions of Spenser's
verse. Little touches of poetic beauty amid details
of debauchery and disease hardly serve to redeem the
picture from utter loathsomeness.

In greene vine leaves he was right fitly clad,
For other clothes he could not weare for heate;
And on his heade an yvie garland had,
From under which fast trickled downe the sweat
Still as he rode he somewhat still did eat.
And in his hand did beare a bouzing can.

Lechery is a much more difficult character to depict
than Gluttony, and it cannot be said that Spenser's
delineation of this sin is a very considerable success.
It was largely the custom to make Lechery a woman,
but he reverses this, and makes him a man who "of
ladies oft was loved deare," a reflection upon feminine
morality common among Elizabethan poets. He is
clad in a "greene gowne," a colour given to Jealousy
and to the Evil One, but not very much to Lechery,
by the poets. He delights "weake women's hearts to
tempt/' and with all the scurf of his moral leprosy
thick upon him, yet seems to obtain considerable suc-
cess in his temptings.

In his picture of Avarice, Spenser rises considerably,
and almost reaches to the level of William Langland
in the same character. He gives his imagination free
play, and is full of originality, vivid picturesqueness,
and power.